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Theatre Membership 5/- per year 


of Producti of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Evening News, Star, 
‘Sunday Times and Observer. 
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HIPPODROME 


(Ger. 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.50 
THE COMPLETELY NEW 1951 


FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 


Paris does it again ! 


LONCON PALLADIUM 


*] Twice Nightly ac 6.15 & 8.45 
2 Mats. Weekly May 7th for 6 weeks 


DANNY KAYE 


and Big Supporting Company 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 


Commencing May 15th, Val Parnell’s New Musical 
‘¢FANCY FREE” 


with TOMMY TRINDER, 
and PAT KIRKWOOD etc. 
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SADLER'S WELLS 
bery A - Lenden, EC1 
ps Manager & Licensee: George Chamberlain 








Evenings at7 p.m. Matinee Saturday 2.30 p.m. 


The Governors of Sadier’s Wellsin association 
with the Arts Counci of Great Britain present 


OPERA 
AND BALLET 
SEASON 1950-51 


Details of repertoire can be obtained at the Box Office 














THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 


The Junior Residential Academy of 
Dramatic Art and Dancing. Compre- 
hensive Training for Girls from 10 to 
18 years in all branches of Drama and 
Stage Technique, Verse Speaking, 
Singing, Ballet and Tap, Fencing. All 
recognised Exams. Sound Education 
to Higher Schools. 


Prospectus & Particulars from Secretary: 
Huntington House, Hindhead, Surrey 
Phone: 495 














H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


APOLLO 
George & Alfred Black & H. M. Tennent Ltd 
present 
RONALD SHINER BERNARD LEE 
WILLIAM HARTNELL 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 


by Hugh Hastings 








CRITERION By arrangement with Bronson Albery 
ROBERT FLEMYNG 
ATHENE SEYLER and , 
ROLAND CULVER in 


WHO IS SYLVIA? 


A Comedy by Terence Rattigan 





LYRIC 
ROBERT MORLEY JOAN TETZEL 
DAVID TOMLINSON 


THE LITTLE HUT 


A light comedy by Andre Roussin 
adapted by Nancy Mitford 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


(In association with the Arts Council of Great } Briesin) 





ALDWYCH Theatre 

CELIA JOHNSON 
MARGARET 
LEIGHTON 


RENEE 
ASHERSON 


with 
DIANA CHURCHILL 
and RALPH RICHARDSON in 


THREE SISTERS 


by Anton Tchehov 


DUKE OF YORK’ S A Company of Four Preduction 
MAI ZETTERLING DIRK BOGARDE 
STEPHEN MURRAY in 


POINT OF DEPARTURE 


by Jean Anouilh Translated by Kitty Black 





GLOBE 
MARIE LOHR 
Cecil Audrey David 
TROUNCER FILDES HORNE 


PAUL SCOFIELD in 


RING ROUND THE MOON 


By Jean Anouilh Translated by Christopher Fry 





HAYMARKET 
EDITH SYBIL 
EVANS THORNDIKE 

KATHLEEN HARRISON 
and WENDY HILLER 
in 
WATERS OF THE MOON 


A New Comedy by N. C. Hunter 





LYRIC HAMMERSMITH 
May ist for THREE WEEKS only 
THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 


A FESTIVAL SEASON OF 
OPERAS 


by BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
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KEN. 1729. Excellent cooking. Reasonable prices. 
Fully licensed till 11 p.m. Open Sundays. Parties 
speciality. Buses 14, 30, 49, 96. Taxi rank. 
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Dining Out? 

We can recommend confidently the restaurants 

named below specially catering for London's 

theatregoers. Festival of Britain visitors 
please note. 


ELHAM GRILL AND SNACK BARS, 27-35 Pel- 
ham Street, London, S.W.7 (nr. Sth. Ken. Stn.). 








LEONI’S 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
Tables Reserved Sundays 
12.30 — 11 p.m. 630 — 10 p.m. > 


“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 4809 
LEONI RECOMMENDS 


QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
Proprs. Bruno & Gino 


26 East 63rd. Street 





UNGARIAN CSARDA, 77 Dean St., London, W. 
GERrard 1261. Hungarian Cuisine and Wines. 
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STRATFORD 
COURT 


‘ Ke Mlle 


Full Breakfast 3/6 Continental Breakfast 2/- 
from 8 a.m. 

Lunch Table d’hote 3/6 Afternoon Tea 2/6 
Dinner 6/6 Theatre Supper 6/6 Also a la Carte 
Fully licensd Open Sundays 
350 OXFORD ST., LONDON WI 
Telephone MAYfair 7474 








in Soho. 





ENNARO’S, Rendezvous Restaurant, 44-45 Dean 
St., London, W.1. The Oldest Italian Restaurant 
GERrard 3950. 








West Court Private Hotel 
Earls Court SW5 


Quiet, comfortable, convenient. 
One minute Tube (nine minutes 
West End Theatreland). 


Telephone... Frobisher 6492 














PITLOCHRY 
FESTIVAL THEATRE i9 a q 


Directed by JOHN STEWART 


OPENING SEASON 
19th May to 29th September 1951 


Special Scottish Festival 


British Premiere World Premiere 
MARY OF SCOTLAND COMRADE THE KING 
(Maxwell Anderson) (James Shaw Grant) 
BRIEF GLORY MACBETH MARY ROSE 
(R. J. B. Sellar) (Shakespeare) (J. M. Barrie) 

SUSANNAH AND THE ELDERS 
(James Bridie) 
The Plays produced by ANDREW LEIGH 











ADVANCE BOOKING:- NOW OPEN at the Theatre; 

also Dundee & Edinburgh (Methven Simpson) and 
lasgow (Paterson’s) 

LONDON - ALL BRANCHES OF MESSRS KEITH 

PROWSE & CO LTD, 159 NEW BOND STREET, 
W’1 (REG 6000) 


COMPLETE BROCHURE ON APPLICATION 








SCOTLAND'S + 
THEATRE in the HILLS 




















Not even in our sleep! 


Come away from that keyhole. Quit dropping 
eaves. We don’t even talk in our sleep. Six of 
us know the secret recipe of Pimm’s No. | and six 
stronger, silenter men you’ve never met. We ad- 
mit that the finest gin and choicest liqueurs form 
the basis of Pimm’s. But the special * * * * 
blended with special * * * * are something 
we shall only disclose to our next-of-Pimm. 


PIMM’S No.t 


THE MOST HEAVENLY DRINK ON EARTH 






MAX FACTOR | 


obey, Gers 


For over a quarter of a 
century Max Factor Holly- 
wood have been the leading 
advisors on Theatrical and 
Film make-up. In their 
vast research laboratories 
constant experimentation 
is in progress to keep 
abreast with the latest 
developments in screen, 
Stage and teJevision 
technique. 


x 


Today, they are universally 
acknowledged to be the 
greatest authority on every 
phase of make-up . . . their 
products the first favour- 
ites of the world’s loveliest 
and most famous stage, 





; screen and television stars 
\ as well as the make-up 
i fashion of millions of 


women everywhere 


it 








MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD SALON (ist FLOOR) 
16 OLD BOND STREET LONDON W 1 : 
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THE 
COCKTAIL PARTY 


T. S. ELIOT’S most discussed play, 
published at 10s. 6d., is the current 
selection of the 


THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
Members buy books published 
from 25s. to 12s. 6d. for only 
7s. 6d. (plus 6d. for despatch). 


FUTURE SELECTIONS INCLUDE: 


No Star Nonsense, Peter Cotes 
discusses the theatre of today and 
tomorrow. 39 illustrations. Published 
at 12s. 6d. 


Fanny Kelly of Lane, one of 
the finest theatrical biographies. 30 
illustrations. Published at 16s. 


With a Feather on My Nose, 
Billie Burke's fascinating life story. 
Foreword by Ivor Novello. Published 
at 12s. 6d. 


These are all unabridged, contain all 
original illustrations, are printed in 
clear modern type and beautifully 
bound. It costs nothing to join. There 


are no membership fees. 








Some past selections are available to 
members 


FILL IN THIS FORM NOW! 





To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, E.C.4 
Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase the six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. Also ! 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, but 
in the event of my wishing to cancel at any 
time after 12 months (6 books) I undertake to 
give four months’ notice in writing. 
I enclose remittance for £2 5s. for one year’s 
subscription (6 books) 
I enclose remittance for £1 3s. 6d. for six 
months’ subscription (3 books) 
I enclose remittance for 8s. for my first book 
Delete whichever does not apply 


NAME 
State Mr., 


Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


SIGNATURE  ....0.cscvcorcccccccsvcccccsces 


Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 
in advance. 

You save money, time and postage by sending 
an annual or six monthly subscription in advance 
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Over the Footlights 


NE of the most brilliant theatre seasons London has 
known for many years has already opened in the 
West End. 


An astonishing number of our most famous actors and 
actresses will be seen during the Festival of Britain 
months, following the production of Waters of the 
Moon at the Haymarket on 19th April, in which Dame 
Edith Evans, Dame Sybil Thorndike, Kathleen Harrison 
and Wendy Hiller are among the distinguished company. 
Next, at the Aldwych on 3rd May, will be seen a revival 
of Chekhov’s The Three Sisters, with another brilliant 
cast including Sir Ralph Richardson, Celia Johnson, 
Margaret Leighton, Renee Asherson, Diana Churchill 
and Harcourt Williams. On the 10th at the St. James's 
comes Laurence Olivier’s Caesar and Cleopatra followed 
by Antony and Cleopatra on the 11th, in which Sir 
Laurence will appear with Vivien Leigh, Robert Help- 
mann, Norman Wooland, Niall MacGinnis, Esmond 
Knight, Henry Oscar, Elspeth March, Elizabeth Kentish 
and Maxine Audley. As though this were not abundance 
itself, we are then to see Alec Guinness in Hamlet at the 
New Theatre on 17th May with another outstanding 
company. 

A very special event in May will, of course, be the 
D’Oyly Carte Season at the Savoy which opens with The 
Mikado on the 7th, and on the 9th, at the Cambridge, 
Hassan by James Elroy Flecker is being revived. Another 
opera event has been the first performance of Dr. 
Vaughan Williams’ The Pilgrim’s Progress at Covent 
Garden on 26th April. The second performance was 
given on the 30th; a third will be presented on Sth May. 

FS. 
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“Count Your Blessings ” 


ONALD Jeans has given us another deft 

comedy with much the same back- 
ground and atmosphere as his successful 
Young Wives’ Tale of two years ago. 

The play is concerned with the financial 
difficulties of a young couple, Pelham 
Butterworth and his wife, Gay, who reside 
precariously in a biggish London house. 
Their debts are mounting up and so Gay 
decides to let divan rooms and is soon 
bombarded with telephone calls following 
her advertisement in The Times. Meantime, 
hope is revived when it is found that Gay's 
aunt dies intestate and in the absence of a 
will the solicitor is prepared to treat Gay as 
the sole legatee as next of kin. Unhappily, 
for the Butterworths, Pelham accidentally 
comes across a draft will at the back of a 
bureau drawer, duly signed and witnessed. 
Under the terms of this genuine document, 
Gay is willed only the interest on the capital, 
unless she is involved in a divorce suit. 

At first: the Butterworths seek to make 
ends meet by letting the rooms, but Gay’s 
kind heart is their undoing, for the bulk of 
their tenants are quickly behind with their 
rent. Finally, in desperation, they decide to 
“stage” a divorce and proceed to feign grow- 
ing incompatability—not always  success- 
fully. Nor is their effort to provide the 
situation with a co-respondent without its 
complications. 

Mr. Jeans has once more provided us with 
some delightful characters, amusing situa- 
tions and witty dialogue. For Naunton 


New Shows Reviewed 





“Count Your Blessings’—Wyndhams, 7th 


arch. 
“Macadam and Eve" — Aldwych, 12th 
March (see page 27). 
“The Seventh Veil’ —Princes, 14th March 


“Electra’”’ and “The Wedding”’—Old Vic, 
13th March. 
(see pages 18-23). 
“Husbands Don't Count’’—New Lindsey, 
arch. 
“The Happy Family”—Embassy, 20th 
March. 


“The Passing Day’—Lyric, Hammersmith, 
20th March. 


“Intimate Relations”—Arts, 2]st March. 


“Loaves and Fishes’—New Boltons, 27th 
arch. 


“Late Night €Extra’’—Watergate, 30th 
March. 


“Danger, Men at Work”’—Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, 2nd April. 


“Common Property’—Embassy, 3rd April. 
“Shavings’—St. Martin's, 3rd April. 


















Wayne a role like that of harassed Pelham 
Butterworth must now be like falling off a 
log. It has been delightful to welcome Joyce 
Redman back to London after her big suc- 
cesses in America and she further proves her 
great versatility by bringing the sure touch 
of an experienced comedy actress to the part 
of Gay. 

The rest of the company give most valu- 
able support in a variety of amusing charac- 
terisations. Viola Lyel flutters convincingly 
as the coy Thelma Cressingdon, a highly 
virtuous dance hostess who just misses being 
“co-respondent.” Patricia Dainton, glamor- 
ous as the most recent addition to the house, 
has some highly amusing scenes with Naun- 
ton Wayne when she steps into the breach 
to provide the “evidence.” Gordon Bell as 
Hubert Batt, the solicitor friend, and 
Ambrosine Phillpotts, as Marian Butter- 
worth, Pelham’s sister, are pleasantly be- 
wildered throughout the proceedings. 


“ Electra” and “ The Wedding ” 


OURTH programme in the current Old 

Vic Season is Sophocles’ Electra and 

Chekhov’s The Wedding, which double bill 
had its first performance on 13th March, 

It would be idle to pretend that this pro- 
gramme had the same dynamic effect as 
Oedipus and The Critic of a few years back, 
but one is always grateful for the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the famous Greek plays and 
this production of Electra has much to com- 
mend it. The producer, Michel Saint-Denis, 
places the Chorus on a lower level and this 
is perhaps a good idea. On the raised stage 
the tragedy is played out with Peggy Ash- 
croft as Electra, a part which she declaims 
magnificently, though there is necessarily 
that in her voice and bearing which makes 
it difficult for her to convey hardness and a 
sense of vengeance. Outstanding perfor- 
mances come from Leo McKern, the Old 
Man, servant and tutor of Orestes, and 
Catherine Lacey as a more than life-size 
Clytemnestra. The translation by J. T. 
Sheppard is realistic. 

The Wedding has none of the natural 
humour of The Proposal and the joke tends 
to wear thin before the final curtain. The 
company accordingly tend to burlesque, 
though the production by George Devine is 
speedy, and the scenery and costumes by 
Motley, amusingly grotesque. FS. 


(Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, which opened on 
17th April, will be reviewed next month.) 
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Laurence Olivier and 


Vivien Leigh 

are appearing at the St. James’s Theatre in Shaw’s 
Stuns = Cleopatra’ and Shakespeare’s ** Antony 
an Cleopatra” during the Festival of Britain. The 
first night of *“ Cazsar and Cleopatra’ is on Thursday, 
10th May, and the first night of “Antony and 
Cleopatra’ on the following evening, Friday, 1lith 
May. (Portrait by Vivienne) 





“ Husbands Don’t Count ” 


ARIS PLAYS Limited presented this 

comedy by Roger-Ferdinand, translated 
and adapted by Patricia Hollender, on 20th 
March. 


The light-hearted, matter-of-fact treatment 
of adultery seemed as French as the names 
of the characters, whose English appearance 
rather added to the fun. As soon as the 
curtain rises we are made privy to a material 
fact known to only two of the characters— 
the partners in misconduct. As a result 
most of the ensuing situations have ironic 
piquancy. The dialogue is simple but very 
amusing and there is a chuckle in the wake 
of every line. 


Leon Lebrun, an eminent lawyer, comes 
late to the national pastime. Half-heartedly, 
he succumbs to the lure of Ilena, his wife’s 
best friend and his best friend’s wife. Edwin 
Styles was skilful in expressing M. Lebrun’s 
disgust with the world in general, following 
this lapse, and he put over many grim 
“double ententes”” and semi-asides. Con- 
vinced that all wives are engaged in affaires, 
since Ilena is so calm about it, M. Lebrun 
demands a confession from Mme. Lebrun. 
When she declines, he tells the world of his 
own trespass that it may be ashamed in its 
conspiracy of silence. He is deemed to be 
mentally deranged. An amusing Third Act 
diversion was provided by John Salew as a 
psychiatric charlatan with a passion for 
portable objets d’art. Notable contributions 
were made also by Violet Farebrother as a 
matron without regrets, Charles Hawtrey as 
a prey to anxiety, and Peter Tuddenham as a 
bland young man ardent and happy in 
pursuit of the universal hobby. Direction 
was by Hedley Briggs and decor by Harald 
Melvill. 

H.G.M. 


Nocturne, by D'Arcy O'Mara, followed Husbands 
Don't Count at the New Lindsey on 12th April. 


“The Happy Family ” 


lf the test of a comedy be the volume of 
mirth it provokes, The Happy Family by 
Michael Clayton Hutton, presented at the 





Embassy Theatre, must be accounted an 


outstanding success. In spite of an over- 
long first act it kept the first night audience 
convulsed with laughter: a tribute due as 
much to the players, all excellently cast, as 
to the author. 


It may therefore be ungracious to suggest 
that the joke which is the central theme is 
a bit too far-fetched and too drawn out to 
justify three acts on the stage. A “ Giles” 
cartoon is one thing, a play—even a farce— 
another. Well, there is the caveat, now for 
the plot of this topical skit on the Festival 
of Britain. 

Henry Lord’s Happy Family are cele- 
brating an anniversary in the living quarters 
of their shop in Waterloo Road, when a 
Government official intrudes, all apologies 
and bureaucratic circumlocution, and regret- 
fully informs them that, owing to a 
draughtsman’s error, the bridge over the 
river giving access to the Festival will go 
clean through their home! 

As nine million pounds of public money is 
committed and the Festival has to open in 
a few weeks’ time, the Government has no 
option but to demolish the premises. Every 
consideration will be shown them and they 





ree Cea er, Rated who will be starring with Diana 


oie Wister's we Tale ” which, 

ba by Peter mock, commences its tour in June, 

playing the week of 27th August at the Edinburgh 
Festival, prior to West End opening. 
(Portrait by Jane Bown) 


Wendy Hiller who is starring with Dame Edith 
Evans, Dame Sybil Thorndike and Kathleen Harrisons 
in a new play by N. C. Hunter, “* Waters of the 
Moon,” which, presented by Tennent Productions Léd., 
and directed by Frith Banbury, opened at the 
gene Theatre on 19th April, too late for review 
this month (Portrait by Vivienne) 





are asked to name a reasonable figure as 
compensation. 


After the initial shock Henry Lord names 
his figure. Nine million pounds! And the 
shock is now transferred to the public 
official. Deadlock results, an eviction order 
is threatened, and “the House of Lords” 
united declares war on the Government and 
prepares for a siege. 

Henry (Reginald Purdell), declaiming that 
““an Englishman’s home is his castle,” is 
passionately backed up by his wife (Thora 
Hird)}—“ Over my dead body!”—and family, 
including a fire-eating prospective son-in-law 
(Basil Appleby) who sees the fight as the 
first blow in the Revolution. 


Into this fantastic situation every element 
of relevant, irrelevant, and knock-about 
humour which the ingenious mind of Mr. 
Hutton can invent is imported, so that Acts 
2 and 3 are uproarious farce. 


After an epic resistance, when the 


defenders are on the point of losing heart, 
the irrepressible official (Peter Copley) calls 
again—under a flag of truce—to announce 
the Government’s surrender to the force of 





public opinion, aroused by the Press and 
B.B.C., and to congratulate the Lords on 
their dauntless spirit, which has aroused the 
admiration of the world. 

The problem is solved: 
divide, to leave “the House of Lords” 
intact, where it will be the centre of 
attraction of the Festival: a monument to 
the courage of a typical British family! 


While all the cast perform with tremendous 
relish, the honoufs go to Thora Hird who 
once again proves herself the supreme 
delineator of the patient, homely, hard- 
working cockney housewife. 


the bridge will 


W.B.C. 


“Intimate Relations ” 


FASCINATING display of histrionics 

was seen at the Arts when Cocteau’s 
Intimate Relations (translated by Charles 
Frank from Les Parents Terribles) was pro- 
duced on 2ist March. Audiences, no doubt, 
were looking for an Oedipus complex or 
other perversions in this French play about 
the relationship between mother and son and 
the complications of a father who was the 
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Celia Johnson who stars with Ralph Richard- 
son, Margaret Leighton, Renee Asherson and Diana 
Churchili in Tennent Productions’ revival, for the 
Festival, of Tchekov’s *‘ The Three Sisters.”” Directed 
by Peter Ashmore, this is a mew translation by Mr. 
Ashmore and Maria Britnieva. The play opens at the 
Aldwych in May. (Portrait by Vivienne) 


Alec Guinness who will play the title réle in 








Henry Sherek’s presentation of “‘ Hamiet,”’ at the New 
on 17th May. Mr. Guinness will direct (with Frank 
Hauser) and also in 


Gough (Laertes); Stanley Holloway 
(First Gravedigger); Robert Urquhart (Horatio) and 
Ingrid Burke (Ophelia). 





paramour of the son’s first love. 
were disappointed. 


Fay Compton has never given so dramatic 
a performance, and in the role of Yvonne, 
the feckless mother, she was magnificent. As 
Michael, her son, Richard Gale seemed not 
a little inspired by Miss Compton’s bril- 
liance, while Mary Hinton, as Leone, the 
saviour-aunt, was cool and elegant. Ballard 
Berkeley was also excellent as the husband 
and Rosalie Crutchley, too little seen in the 
West End, gave a magnificently emotional 
performance as the unfortunate girl, loved 
by father and son. The production by Judith 
Furze and settings by Fanny Taylor were 
splendidly in tune with the haunting atmos- 
phere of the piece. 


(Eighteen short Shaw plays, in four programmes, are 
featured in the Shaw Festival now at the Arts Theatre, 
Which opened on 25th April. The second bill will be 
presented on 16th May.) 


If so, they 


“Loaves and Fishes ” 


Loa VES and Fishes is below Mr. Somerset 
Maugham’s average but above the 
general average and well worth doing. It 


is rather crude and, of course, rather cruel. 
The Rev. Theodore Spratte, worldly, 
amorous, avaricious, ambitious and a trans- 
cendent snob, is a puppet constructed for 
amusement only. It might have been 
interesting to see if such a fantasticated 
joker could be presented as a real person but 
perhaps it would not be possible to-day. 
Mr. Peter Cotes, who produced, evidently 
decided it would not and Kynaston Reeves 
simply sky-larked through the four acts. 
Even in this piece of fun, the element of 
idealism was by no means thrown away and 
Peter Wyngarde was wise to treat it seriously 
and play it for all it was worth. He made 
a memorable figure of suffering in the rough 
hullaballoo of the mixed tea-party. Jessica 
Spencer was strained and serious as Winifred 
Spratte, her father’s daughter, who sensibly 
jilted the Peckham orator to marry a Peer 
who loved her just as much. Julian d’Albie 
aerated the Kensington drawing-room by 
incursions in the character of a bluff but 
blasé Earl, head of the family of Spratte. 
Production and acting was vastly amusing 
without being highly polished. HGM 











Happy and Glorious, by Wilfrid Walter, followed at 
the New Boltons on 18th April. A Pin to See the 
Peep Show, by H. M. Harwood and F. Tennyson Jesse, 
will follow on 8th May. 


“Late Night Extra” 


OHN Regan Managements presented the 
Third Edition of their Watergate Late 
Night Revue, at the end of March, to 

run during the spring. Most of the numbers 
are written by Peter Myers and Alec Gra- 
hame with music by Norman Dannatt. It 
is a bright and frisky affair addressed to a 
sophisticated taste. 

Patricia Hartley and Emile Belcourt sing 
nicely. Ann Lancaster is adroit in comedy. 
Lynn Craig, John Moffatt and Stanley Beard 
quietly deploy a line of grim humour, very 
smoky, very salty, very blue. H.G.M. 


“ Common Property ” 
LASGOW Unity Theatre Society Limited 
presented Common _ Property by 
Matthew Service on 3rd April directed by 
Robert Mitchell. 

Artless and ramshackle in construction, the 
play is by no means without power and a 
very competent company held it up and 
provided some tense and touching moments. 









The queerest card in the pack is a bank 
clerk named Martin Kennedy, who happens 
to be paying a social call on the Ritchies 
when Alex Ritchie is taken up by the police . 
on a charge of robbery, planted on him by | 
the local bully, known as The Cosh. Alex © 
is duly gaoled and Martin, on a flowing tide 
of idealism, leaves the bank, turns labourer | 
and lodges with Mrs. Ritchie, to look after 7 
her until Alex comes out. The Cosh has all 
along had evil designs on Ellen Ritchie and 
he appears once or twice flourishing a razor. 
This is probably the first play to bring razor 
slashing visually into action. But it is The | 
Cosh who is slashed and Martin who slashes, © 
Somehow, after that, things are less interest- 
ing, although Martin writes a successful play,” 
seduces Ellen Ritchie, and suffers the pangs 
of love and renunciation. Hector Ross plays 
Martin with sufficient conviction to quieten 7 
doubt but nobody could kill it. Eveli 
Garratt is awfully neat and nicely spoki 
as Ellen Ritchie. Charles Houston is suit 
ably revolting and contemptible as The Cosh 
and Helena Carroll gives a strong act as hig 
* moll.” H.G.M. 

Cosh Boy, by Bruce Walker, followed Common Pro# 
perty at the Embassy on 17th April. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Adelaide Hall as Hattie, the dresser, sings the opening number of the show, “ Another 
Op’nin’, another Show.” The scene is Ford Theatre, Baltimore, during rehearsals. 


Below: Bill Johnson as Fred Graham 
and Patricia Morison as Lilli Vanessi 


sing “ Wunderbar.” oe Kiss Me, 
: Kate” 


IS most lively American musical, presented 

in London by Jack Hylton, arrived in the 
West End with an established reputation after 
its triumph in New York, and packed houses 
have been the order of the day at the Coliseum 
ever since. This Saint Subber and Lemuel 
Ayers show tells the story of a touring company 
playing “The Taming of the Shrew,” in which 
the Petruchio and Katharine (Bill Johnson and 
Patricia Morison) are as much at loggerheads 
off the stage as they are in the famous Shake- 
speare roles. The music and lyrics are by Cole 
Porter with book by Sam and Bella Spewack. 
Over here the show is directed by Sam Spewack 
(from the New York production of John C. 
Wilson). “Kiss Me, Kate,” was reviewed fully 
in our last issue. 
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Fred Graham receives a visit from a couple of dangerous-looking creditors (Danny Green 
and Sidney James). As they are unable to collect the debt, they decide to join the company 
so that they can keep an eye on Mr. Graham. 


Below: The delightful scene representing the company of strolling players. The settings 
and costumes for this Padua interlude are an enchanting tribute to Lemuel Ayers’ skill. 





Above: 

A close-up of the colourful 

characters in the strolling 
players’ company. 


Right: 

Walter Long as Bill Calhoun 

and Julie Wilson as Lois 

Lane (in the roles of Lucen- 

tio and Bianca) dance the 
Tarantella. 


Right: 
Another glimpse of the gay 
Street scene in Padua. 
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Above: 


Lucentio, Bianca and 

Baptista (Daniel Wherry, 

who plays Harry 
Trevor). 


Left: Patricia Morison 
singing the hit number, 
“I Hate Men.” As Kath- 
arine she expresses her 
rage by banging the table 
and so. scattering the 
pewter plates, her emo- 
tion heightened by the 
off-stage tantrums with 
Fred Graham. 


A scene from 
“The Taming of the 
Shrew,” showing /. to r., 


Above: Before the safety curtain the gang- 
sters, now members of the company, sing 
“ Brush up your Shakespeare.” 


Above right: Harrison Howell (Austin 

Trevor), the big business man who is back- 

ing the show, is an easy subject for 

hypnotism, and Fred Graham, unaware of 
his powers, sends him to sleep. 


Right: Lois Lane greets her old boy friend, 
Harrison Howell. 





Above 
PATRICIA MORISON 


as Lilli Vanessi in the role of Katharine. 


Above right: 
BILL JOHNSON 
as Fred Graham makes up for the part of 
Petruchio. 


Right: 


JULIE WILSON 
as Lois Lane in the part of Bianca. 


















HE theatrical event of the season was 

the opening of the new Rodgers and 
Hammerstein musical, The King And I, star- 
ring Gertrude Lawrence—the wonder team’s 
first effort since the fabulous South Pacific, 
the American theatre’s most successful play, 
which has recently celebrated its second 
birthday with the phenomenal record of 
never playing to an empty seat and always 
to the maximum number of standees. Need- 
less to say, everyone wanted his morning 
paper to tell him whether The King And I 
was as good as South Pacific, placing the 
author and composer in an unenviable posi- 
tion, but some reviewers honestly found it 
impossible to make the comparison, while 
others faced the odious challenge; gave the 
nod to South Pacific, but quickly added that 
The King And I was a beautiful musical on 
its own terms, with all the notices acclaim- 
ing a new hit. 

The idea to base a musical on Margaret 
Landon’s best seller, Anna And The King of 
Siam, originated with the author's agent, who 
was on the prowl for a vehicle for Gertrude 
Lawrence. She suggested the book to Miss 
Lawrence’s lawyer and adviser, who enthu- 
siastically received the idea and, in turn, 
suggested the Messrs. Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein as adaptor-producers. With a book 
and star in tow, the agent soon put her plan 
before Mr. Rodgers and eventually the deal 
was set. 

Now, apart from writing a musical for 
Gertrude Lawrence, which, undoubtedly, 
must be an exciting prospect, you might 
wonder why the authors chose to work on a 
story which Hollywood had already turned 
into a successful motion picture in one of 
its more faithful and intriguing jobs of 
movie making, starring Irene Dunne and 
Rex Harrison. But once chosen, you had a 
right to expect the musical version to reveal 
new facets to the story or heighten its 
emotional content via the music. The King 
And I, however, does very little of either. 
Everything has been subordinated to the 
telling of the story, which, in the first act, 
faithfully follows the motion picture in its 
choice of scenes and incidents, and only 
departs a little from it in the second, princi- 
pally in sparing the life of Anna’s son, and 
its stronger emphasis on the theme that 
Anna and the King were in love, although 
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E. Mawby Green 


they would never dream of admitting it to 
themselves, let alone to each other. 

Since Richard Rodgers has not written 
one of his more popular scores for The King 
And I, it has been said this was done 
deliberately in keeping with the mood of 
the play and the over-all plan of accent on 
story, with Mr. Rodgers’ supporters saying 
even if this won't be his most frequently 
sung score, it is his most highbrow and there- 
fore his best. While it is hard to follow this 
reasoning, it might be true, although it 
hardly explains such songs, for example, as 
“I Whistle a Happy Tune,” which is minor 
Walt Disney, or “ Hello, Young Lovers!~’ 
and “Shall We Dance?” which seem to 
have been designed to be ++ “.quivalent of 
South Pacific's two bigg&St numbers, “ Some 
Enchanted Evening” and “I’m In Love 
With A Wonderful Guy,” but which are 
hardly their equal. All these songs fall to 
Miss Lawrence, and in fairness to Mr. 
Rodgers, it might unchivalrously be sugges- 
ted that while Miss Lawrence seems to be in 
better voice than ever, it is because Mr. 
Rodgers has kept his music well within her 
range, which is not exactly the largest in the 
musical comedy field. 

It remained therefore for the choreo- 
grapher, Jerome Robbins, to come up with 
the most refreshing and original contribution 
to The King And I with a quasi-Siamese 
version of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, quaintly 
called “The Small House of Uncle Thomas,” 
which captivatingly captures the essence of 
the East’s attempts to comprehend Anna’s 
lessons about the West. It is stylish, witty, 
impish and affecting—the unmistakable hit 
of the show. 

As the English governess who comes to 
Siam to teach the King’s children, Gertrude 
Lawrence, exceedingly lovely to look at in 
the huge hoop skirt fashions of the 1860's, 
plays with all her well-known charm and 
skill in a perfect performance, and if faint 
murmers of disappointment have been heard 
among her fans, it is because they feel their 
particular star should be allowed to cut-up 
in a musical and mischievously twinkle her 
high carated personality, something the role 
of Anna just cannot allow. Great praise has 
been accorded Yul Brynner, who has 


appeared in the West End opposite Dolly 
Haas in Lute Song and in the comedy, Dark 








Eyes, for his forceful interpretation of the 
shouting, doubting King, and there is an 
exceptionally lovely girl with an exception- 
ally lovely voice, Doretta Morrow, in the 
tragic role of Tuptim, the King’s favourite, 
who falls in love with another. 

The direction has been handled by John 
van Druten; his first try at the musical reins, 
and his guidance is as smooth and subtle as 
the settings by Jo Mielziner and costumes 
by Irene Sharaff are dazzling and rich, and 
so whatever reservations may be held against 
The King And I, like this department's 
query, “Is this musical necessary? ” there is 
no denying that the whole adds up to a lush, 
leisurely, engrossing evening in the theatre 
and another respectable achievement for the 
Messrs. Rodgers and Hammerstein. 

Olivia de Havilland has the reputation of 
Seng a woman of great determination. Her 
decision to ;’2y Juliet came in 1938 when 
she promised he: jjecaverer, Max Reinhardt, 
to play the great role beiore she was too old. 
In the intervening years, she battled her way 
out of interpreting an interminable number 
of innocuous ingenues for Warner Bros. to 
become one of Hollywood's leading drama- 
tic actresses, with all the awards to attest 
the fact: two Oscars, two New York Film 
Critics citations, etc. At the height of her 


Hollywood career, she decided the time was 
ripe to keep her date with Romeo and it is 
reported it cost her $100,000 to get out of 
She lined up Peter Glen- 


her commitments. 





ville as director, Oliver Messel as scenic 
designer, and the late Dwight Deere Wiman 
to foot the bills, but he never saw what his 
money wrought for he died two nights 
before the show opened out-of-town. 

While it is easy to respect Miss de Havil- 
land’s courage, it is hard to fathom on what 
basis she reasoned she could step straight 
from the screen to the demanding role of 
Juliet, with only two brief weeks of summer 
stage behind her—Maggie Wylie in Sir 
James Barrie’s What Every Woman Knows, 
and that dating back to 1946. In a modern 
play she might have pulled it off, for she 
possesses beauty, sweetness and sincerity, 
qualities that a good director could make 
the most of, but as Juliet she is inadequate. 
She has roughly four set facial expressions 
for the part: girlish innocence, rhapsodic 
love, tormented fear and brave resoluteness, 
and they are all accompanied by the same 
earnest, sing-song readings that belie the fact 
they are written in exquisite verse. Romeo 
fell to a promising young actor, Douglas 
Watson, seen previously in small parts in 
support of big actresses, and his main con- 
tribution was looking the role. Obviously, 
he worked hard to make the most of his big 
chance, but all he has been able to come up 
with is a series of posturings attuned to a 
monotonous delivery. 

But perhaps it is not quite fair to single 
out these two performers and say, “ Look, 
(Continued on page 30) 



























Left: 

Gertrude Lawrence and 
Yul Brynner in Rodger’s 

and Hammerstein's 
“The King and I.” 
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To Readers 


Sometimes we think 
we take ourselves a 
little too seriously! 
And so, for the 
amusement of our 
readers, we _ intro- 
duce on the page 
facing the first of a 
new séries by Ron- 
nie Hill, the well- 
known composer 
and lyric writer of 
revue on stage and 
radio, with sketches 
by Joan Jefferson 
Farjeon, the stage 
designer. 
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I. Import Only 
xt it satirical 


And full of implication? 
Francophiles wax lyrical 
About this importation: 
Don’t you sense the Gallic touch 
Throughout the adaptation? 
Need the author leave so much 
To our imagination? 


The play that opened Wednesday night is quite devoid of action: 
Its poetry is exquisite, its décor an attraction, 

Its lighting is superb—see the magenta on that bench! 

The play is hard to fathom—but it draws the crowds—it’s French! 


Anouilh and Giraudoux both guarantee the House Full boards out: 
For Jean Paul Sartre, fans are apt to wear their vocal chords out— 
While British authors have—a little grimly—to retrench 

Because, good as their plays are, they don’t happen to be French! 


A French play not so long ago meant mainly farce and frolic, 
A lot of doors and bedrooms, saucy maids, an alcoholic— 
A child could guess the ending of the story in advance. 

{ wonder, what has happened to the clarity of France? 


What a complicated set! 

D’you understand it wholly? 
“Queer” would be the epithet 
That sums the play up drolly— 
Has its message gone right home? 
(My brain works very slowly): 
I’m off to the Hippodrome— 

I understand the Folies! 
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Joan Jefferson Farjeon 
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“THE SEVENTH VEIL” ...... 


LEO GENN as Nicholas Cunningham and ANN TODD as Francesca. 


T is a rare occurrence for a play to be adapted from a film. In this case 
the play needs no introduction, for the screen “The Seventh Veil” proved 

one of the most successful British films of recent years, and the story must 
be familiar to most theatregoers. The stage version by Muriel and Sydney 
Box, presented at the Princes by Henry Sherek, is called a Modern Melo- 
drama. Ann Todd repeats with the greatest integrity her brilliant film = °!©7”**S 
success in the part of Francesca, child and woman, and another distinguished BY 
performance comes from Leo Genn as her enigmatic guardian. Herbert HousTON- 
Lom gives an excellent performance as the psychiatrist, the role he played 
in the film. The play is directed with intelligence by Michael MacOwan 
and the luxurious decor by Anthony Holland is a pleasure to behold. “The 
Seventh Veil” will run at the Princes until 12th May, when it is hoped to 
transfer to another theatre. (“ Man and Superman” moves from the New 
to the Princes on 15th May.) 


ROGERS 
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Scenes from the stage version of ‘*‘ The Seventh Veil ’’ 
by Muriel and Sydney Box. presented by Henry Sherek at Princes Theatre 
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Above: ‘The opening scene in Nicholas 
Cunningham's house in Kensington Gore. 
Dr. Larsen, a psychiatrist (Herbert Lom), has 
been called in to attend Francesca Cunning- 
ham, a famous pianist, who imagining that 
she will never play again, has tried to com- 
mit suicide. Under hypnotic influence she 
re-lives her life from her schooldays. 


Above right: The flashback to the day 
when Francesca Cunningham, as a schoolgirl 
of fourteen, arrives at her guardian's house. 
She finds him taciturn and unapproachable. 


Right: Nicholas Cunningham shows the 

first flicker of real interest when he discovers 

that his ward is already a gifted young 

Pianist. He determines that she shall take 
up music as a career. 





Parker, the butler (Frank Royde) will not tell Francesca the secret about Nicholas’ mother, 
but the garrulous young footman, James (Derek Blomfield), reveals to her that Cunningham's 
antipathy to women dates from the day his mother ran away. 


Below: Francesca’s youthful romance with Below: On the occasion of her debut as a 

Peter Gay (Donald Harron), a _ fellow- concert pianist in Venice, an old school 

student, was cut short when Nicholas takes friend (Daphne Anderson), reminds Fran- 

her to the Continent for seven years. cesca of the day the headmistress caned her 
hands before a music exam. 





Francesca’s playing at Venice 
had been a brilliant success, but 
she had collapsed on the plat- 
form at the end of her perfor- 
mance owing to the terrible 
Nervous strain engendered by 
her friend's reminder of the 
painful childhood incident. On 
the right, Francesca returns to 
her home after seven years’ 
absence. Her first thought is 
to ring Peter Gay, and she 
hears that he is now married. 


Nicholas Cunningham has 
called in Max Layton (Ralph 
Michael), a famous artist, to 
paint Francesca’s portrait. 
They fall in love and decide to 
go away together, though 
Marriage is not mentioned. 





The moment when Nicholas, enraged by the 
news about Max Layton, crashes his stick 
across the keyboard. When, subsequently, 
Francesca is involved in a motor accident 


with Layton, she imagines that the injury to 
her hands (in reality only slight burns) will 
prevent her from playing again. 


Back in the present, Dr. Larsen, who now 

knows Francesca’s story, realises that the 

tune on the record he had just played has a 

special association for Nicholas. It is, in 

fact, the piece Francesca was playing when 

Nicholas lost his temper and struck her 
across her hands. 


Below: The dramatic scene when Francesca collapses during her first attempt to play the 

piano. She is carried upstairs and later the psychiatrist wins the day when her fears are 

removed and voluntarily she chooses from the three men in her life the man she really loves. 
On the left: Douglas Jefferies as Dr. Kendal and Christine Lindsay as Nurse Sayers. 








ANN TODD 


as 


Francesca Cunningham 


LEO GENN 
as 


Nicholas Cunningham 


HERBERT LOM 
as 


Dr. Larsen 
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AST year that small coterie of London 
Society still rich enough to haunt fabu- 
lously expensive night clubs, were raving 
about Julie Wilson, a young American 
artist, bursting with vitality and bubbling 
with infectious good humour, who delighted 
them by putting over one deliciously saucy 
number after another. Then she belonged 
to the privileged few. 

Now she belongs to London’s vast play- 
going population, who have taken her to 
their hearts in a big way. She makes a be- 
witching Bianca in Kiss Me, Kate at the 
Coliseum, where she brings the show to a 
standstill every night by so cleverly pointing 
the satirical lines of “ Always True To You 
In My Fashion,” Cole Porter’s number that 
reflects her stage-personality as perfectly as 
“* My Heart Belongs to Daddy ” suited Mary 
Martin and made her an_ internationally 
famous star. 

Though Bianca provides Julie Wilson, 
strange as it may seem, with her first part, 
she was fully equipped to accept it, having 
perfected the art of the soubrette the hard 
and merciless way, by working for years in 
tough American night clubs and singing with 
dance bands. Her career has been one long 
struggle to discover and develop her true 
forte, coupled with a determination never 
to accept an engagement unless she felt that 
she could do it justice. 

Realising, as a schoolgirl, that she would 
only be happy by making the stage her 
career, Julie started singing with a dance 
band at the age of sixteen in her native town 
of Omaha, Nebraska. By singing in the 
vacations she managed to pay for her high- 
school tuition. She found herself on the 
professional stage rather earlier than she 
anticipated, all through one of the girls in 
Earl Carroll's Vanities developing pneu- 
monia when the show was playing Omaha. 
Julie stepped into the breach and three days 
later found herself in Chicago as a _per- 
manent member of the company. Though 
she stayed with them for five months, she 
was rather unhappy, since, to use her own 
expression, she was only an “inexperienced 
kid,” and cared neither for the girls nor life 
on the road. 

When the company reached New York 
she gave her notice, though she did not 
know a soul in that gigantic skyscraper city, 
which miraculously came up to her childlike 
expectations in every respect. After taking 
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a job as a model, she secured an engagement 
at the Latin Quarter night club as a chorus 
girl. After further seasons in Chicago and 
Detroit in similar establishments, she. felt 
lonely and something of a square peg, real- 
ising that her night club work could not 
possibly help her to become a real actress, 
So she packed her bags and went home to 
begin a course of intensified study. at high 
school, thereby making up for lost time. 
She was happy until her father lost his job 
and it was imperative that she earned her 
own living. Two weeks as a telephonist in 
a department store confirmed that, as far as 
she was concerhed, no business could be like 
show business. 

An exchange of telegrams assured her that 
a chorus job was hers for the asking at the 
Latin Quarter in New York. After three 


months there she became one of the glamor- 
ous Copa Girls at the Copacabana, New 
York City’s most fashionable night ciub. She 
spent more than half her salary on singing 





Julie Wilson 


lessons, but finally realising that the chorus- 
line, even at the exclusive Copacabana, was 
a dead-end job, she left and became a per- 
sonality soloist with Johnny Long’s orchestra 
at the New Yorker Hotel. 

Then in 1945 she came to Europe to enter- 
tain the troops, as a member of the Copaca- 
bana unit, singing production numbers in a 

(Continued on page 26) 




















Front centre: Elaine Fifield, David Poole, Sheilah O'Reilly, David Blair and Stella Claire in a scene from 


* Pineapple Poll.” 


(Pictures by Denis de Marney) 


Choreographer Off-Stage 


Eric Johns interviews John Cranko 
whose new ballet, “ Pineapple Poll,” 
has aroused great enthusiasm 


OON after the fanfare which opens the 
Festival of Britain has faded to no more 
than a dying echo we shall begin to hear 
the orchestra tuning up for the Sadler's 
Wells Theatre Ballet production of Harle- 
quin in April, an ambitious new work to be 
seen for the first time on 8th May, with 
music by Richard Arnell, decor by John 
Piper and choreography by that remarkable 
young South African dancer, John Cranko, 
whose recent ballets seem destined to live 
far beyond the current season. 

Though Cranko is still only twenty-four, 
he set out with the idea of becoming a 
choreographer from the beginning. Creat- 
ing new ballets interested him far more than 
dancing in them. Born in Cape Town, he 
danced leading roles with two amateur 
organisations known as the Cape Town 
Ballet Club and the University Ballet. The 
urge to mount ballets on inspiring music was 
already strong within him and during those 
student years he created Soldier's Tale, with 
music by Stravinsky; Primavera, with music 
by Debussy and Suite Aus Holberg’s Seit, 
with music by Grieg. Having proved to 


himself and those about him that he pos- 
sessed a singular talent for choreography, he 
came to London at the age of nineteen to 
associate himself with professional ballet. 
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At that time the Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
Ballet were staging Assembly Ball. A 
vacancy occurred in the company for a male 
dancer and Cranko was chosen, partly 
through being able to do the lifts assigned 
to the Cavalier in Assembly Ball, and thus 
solving one of the problems that made 
rehearsals so difficult. The same year he 
created the role of the Negro Pugilist in that 
macabre ballet, Mardi Gras, and then turned 
his hand to choreography with a delightful 
Tritsch-Tratsch Polka which marked him as 
a young man to be given a chance. 

He took the chance and fulfilled his early 
promise so completely that he is now 
resident choreographer at Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre. Last March the company paid 
tribute to his splendid work by devoting an 
evening to four of his ballets, all totally 
different in style, yet equally arresting in 
appeal. To brooding music of Sibelius he 
gave us the stark tragedy of life among the 
fisher-folk in Sea Change; Mozart's Diverti- 
mento No. 2 in D, K.131 provided inspira- 
tion for his gay Pastorale; Ravel's music 
reflected Cranko’s dramatic version of 
Beauty And The Beast; and finally, to 
sparkling snatches from the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas, he gave us, in Pineapple 

(Continued overleaf) 








Poll, a comic ballet that has really caught 
the popular fancy. Few choreographers, 
still on the right side of twenty-five, can 
boast of so complete and comprehensive a 
one-man triumph. 

Cranko is more proud of Beauty and the 
Beast than any of his other ballets. It gives 
him most satisfaction because he considers 
it his most poetic, believes that it says more 
and possesses a sensitivity not to be found to 
the same degree in his other work. Pine- 
apple Poll will probably prove his most 
popular ballet to date with the general 
public. Freely adapted from the Bab Ballad, 
The Bumboat Woman's Story, with appro- 
priately nautical decor by Osbert Lancaster, 
it tells of lovelorn quay-side maidens, 
swooning at the mere sight of gallant Capt. 
Belaye of H.M.S. Hot Cross Bun. To be as 
close as possible to the object of their affec- 
tion, they dress as sailors and join his crew. 
The Gilbertian situations are so amusing. in 





Elaine Fifield as Pineapple Poll and David Poole as 
Jasper, the pot boy. 


themselves that they have obviously inspired 
the choreographer to create a comic master- 
piece, bubbling with humour and fragrant 
with sentiment. 

Harlequin in April, so soon to enjoy its 
premiére, was inspired by some lines from 
T. S. Eliot’s poem, The Wasteland, and cer- 
tain movements in the ballet were suggested 
by those speeded-up nature films that depict 
the growth of plants. Pierrot in this latest 
Cranko creation symbolises the uninspired 





matter-of-fact man. Harlequin is the poet, 
frustrated in his desire to go a little further 
than is humanly possible, and in the ballet 
Pierrot races to try and keep up with him. 

One wonders what will follow Harlequin 
in April. Three-act ballets are more popu- 
lar than ever. Audiences flock to Covent 
Garden to enjoy full-length versions of The 
Sleeping Beauty, Lac Des Cygnes and 
Cinderella. Maybe Cranko will consider a 
ballet on the grand scale, occupying the 
entire evening. For some time he has been 
attracted by The Wild Swans, that enchant- 
ing Hans Andersen story of the two brothers 
who were transfigured into swans and car- 
ried their sister across the sea in a net of 
gold. 
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programme presented throughout France 
and Germany. During a week's leave she 
visited London, where completely alone, she 
enjoyed all the traditional sight-seeing tours 
in the rain, with a copy of Omar Khayyam 
for company. 

Back in America she gained the rank of 
soloist at the Copacabana, introducing that 
famous number “They’ve Got an Awful Lot 
of Coffee in Brazil.” Soon afterwards she 
understudied in the Ray Bolger show, Three 
To Make Ready. The next milestone in her 
career was a three months’ engagement at a 
luxurious gambling rendezvous, the Beverly 
Club in New Orleans. As her gowns cost 
over 2,000 dollars, she spent most of her 
salary in meeting her bills, but she at least 
acquired a dazzling wardrobe, so essential 
to any cabaret singer. 

An engagement at Mother Kelly's, Miami 
Beach, where she did five shows a night, 
between nine and five in the morning, taught 
her the most valuable lesson of her life— 
how to gain and retain the attention of a 
tough audience, more interested in eating 
spaghetti and making a noise themselves 
than listening to cabaret songs. 

Later she was invited to Hollywood for a 
film test. It failed, but before she had time 
to shed a tear, she made a sensational debut 
at the Mocombo on the West Coast. 

The first reward of her success was the 
part of Bianca in the American touring ver- 
sion of Kiss Me, Kate. - She has a great 
affection for Bianca, identifying the charac- 
ter with chorus girls who were her colleagues 
in those smoky American night haunts 
where the little high school girl from Omaha 
learned to be an actress capable of capitivat- 
ing the Coliseum. 








Jimmie: Your digestive system 
is a complex series of tubes 
and organs. 

An early scene from the 

play, showing /. to r., 

Sheila Latimer as Evelyn, 

John Gregson as_ the 

medical student and 

Beatrice Varley as Mrs. 

Adamson, who runs a 


boarding house. 


Right: 
Macadam: Eve! 


Macadam (John Laurie), 
who may or may not be 
Mrs. Adamson’s long lost 
husband, cannot resist 
Evelyn’s charms. Left: 
Richard Pearson as the 
Minister. 


Right: 

Macadam: 1 had the best of 
you that time, Mr. Caldicot. 
The Minister and the 
irrepressible and myster- 
ious Macadam, who 
appears to believe him- 
self to be Adam, the 
criginal father of the 
race, have one of their 
Philosophical discussions. 


** Macadam 
and Eve’’ 


@ Scenes from Roger Mac- 

Dougall’s skilful play which 
was fully reviewed in our pages 
last year following its first pro- 
duction at the “Q” Theatre on 
7th February 1950. Mr. Mac- 
Dougall has since achieved 
considerable success with “To 
Dorothy, a Son,” now at the 
Garrick, and is most patently 
one of our most promising new 
playwrights. “Macadam and 
Eve” finished its run at the 
Aldwych on 28th April to make 
room for “ The Three Sisters,” 
but at the time of going to 
press it was hoped to transfer 
to another theatre. 





New Shows Reviewed 
(Continued) 


“ Shavings ” 


THE Man of Destiny provided Shaw with 

a four-in-hand of hobby horses to ride 
whither his puckish fancy dictated. There 
was the debunking of accepted greatness, 
the guying of military prowess, the good 
humoured gibes at the English, and the 
eternal Shavian theme of man’s clay in the 
hands of the potter (and plotter), woman. 
All ridden with equestrian, and dramatic, 
adroitness. 

In this production at the St. Martin’s 
Theatre of three G.B.S. one-act comedies, 
presented by Staple (London) Productions 
Ltd. under the composite quip-title 
“ Shavings,” the Napoleon of Karel Stepanek 
is very much the temperamental Corsican 
and very little the leader of men. 

Rosamund John’s “Strange Lady,” a 
Delilah who, appealing, seductive, imperious 
in turn, twists Bonaparte round her little 
finger, is the more interesting by virtue of 
the contrast with this talented actress’s 
performance in Village Wooing in the same 
programme. Here sophistication and arti- 
fice are entirely absent and the female of 
the species reveals herself no less deadly ih 





Joan Heal a leading member of The Company of 
Four’s Festival production, “‘ The Lyric Revue,”’ which, 

opened at Cardiff on 
presentation — Lyric, Hammer- 











“‘Who Goes There!”’ 


from the new comedy by John Dighton, author of 


An amusing moment 


“* The Happiest Days of Your Life.” Mr. Dighton has 
centred his story around a Grace and Favour house in 
St. James’s Palace, and in the picture L.-R. are 
Geraldine McEwan, Nigel Patrick and Frances Rowe. 
“* Who Goes There!” will be reviewed fully next month. 


the guise of an elemental village maiden 
out to “ get her man.” 

Interesting too as contrasting performances 
are Griffith Jones’s portrayals of the hunted 
male in Village Wooing—the impractical 
man of letters metamorphosed into the shop- 
keeper employer of the huntress, and 
eventually her prey—and of his Shakespeare 
in The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, third of 
this triplet. 

He is a Shakespeare agile in body as in 
wit with more of Feste than of Malvolio in 
his deportment, making it difficult to 
reconcile the loftiness of his sentiments with 
the lowliness of his physical contortions. 
This Shakespeare should have studied his 
own Hamlet’s advice to the players. But 
his elocution is exquisite. 

The Queen is admirably played by Ellen 
Pollock, with the right degree of humour, 
satirical pomposity, susceptibility to flattery, 


and womanliness. Faith Owen is quite 
fascinating as the Dark Lady. 
This is an excellent playbill, and Shaw, 


well served by a strong company, commands 
homage, as inimitably the master even in 
his airiest trifles. W.B.C. 


The Martin’s Nest (Westminster) will be reviewed in 
our next issue. 
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The Northern Ireland Festival 
Company at the Lyric 
Hammersmith 


HE Northern Ireland Festival Company 
opened their season of three plays, 
directed by Tyrone Guthrie, on 20th March 
with The Passing Day by George Shiels, 
another posthumous potted biography 
shaken through the mesh of a multiple set. 
Unlike Death of a Salesman and Top of the 
Ladder, the play is innocent of symbolism 
and runs its round on the ‘plane of satiric 
comedy. 
The scene is a small unspecified town with 
a closely integrated life of its own. Mean in 
spirit, mean in mind, in habits, aims and 
expectations, all the inhabitants, save oddly 
enough the lawyer, are set on cheating. Yet, 
to dwellers in impersonal cities, there is an 
attraction in this small community of rough 
characters without standards, who unself- 
consciously display their natural selves. The 
team act with a liveliness that absorbs atten- 
tion and gives delight. The lead is brilliantly 
played by Joseph Tomelty and Tyrone 
Guthrie’s direction is masterly; but the book 
is slow and repetitive and the action revolves 
without development. Mr. Crawshay 
Williams used a similar situation and got 
more from it in a one act farce called E. and 
O. E. However, every gap is filled with 
gesture and movement and no effort is 
spared to dazzle us with detail. We are 

























* His 
Excellency 
A scene from 
Dorothy and 
Campbell 
Christie’s popu- 
lar play at the 
Piccadilly, 
shewing L.-R.: 
Donald Wolfit 
and Michael 
Shepley as the 
Governor of 
Salva and the 
Lieutenant 
Governor, 
which roles they 
recently took 
over from Eric 
Portman and 
Sebastian Shaw. 
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always very willing to be dazzled by Irish 
players. They fascinate us. One wonders 
if an Irish audience can possibly be half so 
pleased, or if Irish naturalism is as dull to 
them as English naturalism is to us. 


There is a touch of Volpone in the prin- 
cipal character who cheats, and lies, and 
finally dies on a phrase that should please 
collectors of famous last words, Allan 
McClelland as his exploited but larcenous 
shop-hand, John McBride as a grave digger 
worthy to handle the skull of Yorick, Will 
Leighton as the honest lawyer, Patricia 
Stewart as a calculating minx and the entire 
company earn praise, but Mr. Tomelty’s 
performance is something exceptionally out- 
standing. Tanya Moiseiwitsch designed the 
set which enabled the action to move from 
the hospital to the room behind the shop 
and to the lawyer's office without a break. 

The Northern Ireland Festival Company's 
second offering was Danger, Men Working 
by John D. Stewart. Watching the actors 
for the first time, one might imagine, from 
their apparent fitness for their parts, that a 
lucky streak of type-casting was being dis- 
played. Seeing them for the second time, in 
different parts, one is impressed by their 
brilliant versatility. 

The play itself displays the disastrous 
impact of mass-production methods upon a 
collection of individualists. As Major 
Trumbull, an engineer sent over from Eng- 

(Continued on page 32) 





Echoes from Broadway on. 


this is what happens from a lack of stage 
experience.” Earlier this season Louis Cal- 
hern, who has had as much experience as 
any actor on the American stage, badly 
muffed King Lear, and he had been think- 
ing and planning his performance for ten 
years. The evidence, therefore, would seem 
to insistently indicate that special training is 
needed to play Shakespeare and _ until 
American actors get such training, audiences 
had better reconcile themselves to the fact 
that they are in for the equivalent of say a 
popular band leader- conducting Bach. 

As for Peter Glenville’s direction, he gave 
New Yorkers as full a version as they have 
ever seen, but it was a rather enervating one, 
while Oliver Messel designed a stageful of 
handsome setting that never particularly 
caught the atmosphere of the tragedy. 

Twenty-one years ago, Marc Connelly’s 
The Green Pastures based on Roark Brad- 
ford’s southern sketches, Ol’ Man Adam an’ 
His Chillun, was acclaimed a contemporary 
masterpiece and while it was never figured 
to be a popular success, it surprised every- 
one by playing up and down the country 
for five years. Since God appears on the 
stage as the leading character, it has been 
banned in England, although we never found 
it anything but a sincere and pure religious 
expression told with considerable charm and 
imagination. However, it always struck us 
as the kind of play you had to be dragged 
to, but once there, you were awfully glad 
you came. But in its current revival, not 
enough dragging in is taking place. 

For eighteen years, almost immediately 
after Benn Levy's farce, Springtime For 
Henry, opened on Broadway with Leslie 
Banks and Nigel Bruce, Edward Everett 
Horton took a fancy to it and played it from 
California to Connecticut and back, when- 
ever his motion picture commitments 
allowed. It has been one of the longest and 
most successful engagements in the history 
of the American theatre, but New Yorkers 
have only just been given the opportunity to 
see Mr. Horton as Henry Dewlip, rake and 
man-about-town, who falls under the good 
influence of his reform-bent secretary. It 
seems almost impossible to say after this 
record that Mr. Horton is not right for this 
farce, but it is a fact which was made per- 
fectly clear by the performances of two 
English members of his supporting cast, 
Hugh Wakefield and Ursula Howells, who 
came somewhat closer to what Mr. Levy 






must have had in mind. But it is equally 
true that Springtime For Henry is a slight, 
dull and dated piece of theatre, and what- 
ever laughs the audience got, came from Mr. 
Horton’s distortion of the play to fit his per- 
sonality, and he proved himself a most 
accomplished funny man. 

For International Theatre Month, the 
American National Theatre and Academy 
presented Moliére’s L’Ecole Des Femmes 
(The School for Wives) with Louis Jouvet 
and his company from the Théatre de 
l’Athénée in Paris. It proved a great cul- 
tural and commercial success in its brief 
engagement, and if the critics found M. 
Jouvet and most of his company overacting, 
compared to American standards, it was 
decided this was the traditional way to act 
Moliére. The greatest praise went to the 
late Christian Berard’s setting and to 
Dominique Blanchar, the daughter of that 
fine French actor, Pierre Blanchar, for her 
beauty, simplicity and true comic sense. 

ANTA also revived one of Clifford Odets’ 
depression failures, Night Music, and it 
served to show how far his talent has pro- 
gressed when seen against his current drama, 
The Country Girl. 

The New York Drama Critics’ Circle has 
voted Sidney Kingsley’s dramatisation of 
Arthur Koestler’s novel, Darkness at Noon, 
the best play of the 1950-51 season on 
Broadway with ten votes out of a possible 
twenty-five. Being a _ strong anti-Com- 
munist drama, it is felt in many quarters the 
award went to this play for being “impor- 
tant” rather than a particularly brilliant job 
of creative writing. The surprise runner-up 
was the Louis O. Coxe-Robert Chapman 
dramatisation of Herman Melville’s novel, 
Billy Budd, with eight votes, and Lillian 
Hellmann’s The Autumn Garden and 
Tennessee Williams’ The Rose Tattoo 
received three votes each, with the one 
remaining going to Clifford Odets’ The 
Country Girl. 

In the foreign division, Christopher Fry's 
The Lady’s Not For Burning swept the field 
with twenty-three votes, with one vote each 
going to Garcia Lorca’s The House of 
Bernarda Alba and Lesley Storm’s Black 
Chiffon. This last vote came from a critic 
who rapped the play on its opening, but 
found himself choosing the least evil among 
a bunch of plays for which he had little 
respect. . 

The best musical award went to Guys And 
Dolls with eighteen votes, The King And I 
being runner-up with seven. 
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Demy 8vo, 
bound in cloth 
with coloured 
top and 
headband 

21s. NET 


A limited 
edition of 250 
copies, bound 

in leather 
and signed by 
Miss Fonteyn 

and 
Mr. Chappell 
3 GNS NET 


A most distinguished pas de trois: a prima 
ballerina; a favourite writer on ballet; a 
Royal photographer. Written and decorated 
by WILLIAM CHAPPELL, with six pages 
of childhood mementos arranged and 
embellished by the author, and _ forty 
exclusive photographs specially taken for the 
book by CECIL BEATON and a list of 
appearances. 


ROCKLIFF SALISBURY SQUARE 
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Alicia Markova 


The London Festival Ballet—with Alicia Markova, 
Anton Doltin, and company of 70 British artistes—when 
playing its first season in Monte Cario received a great 
ovation from a fashionable first night aud:ence which 
included The Prince of Monaco, Queen Victoria Eugen'e 
of Spain, Prince Antoine D’Arenberg, and many 
distinguished visitors from Britain and the Continent. 
The company open their new season at the Stoll on 
7th May, with a new ballet, “* Impressions.” 
(Portrait by Houston-Rogers) 





land by the contractors to speed up the 
construction of the new Ulster Hospital, 
Michael Kelly gave an enjoyable perfor- 
mance, skilfully typed rather than life-like 
but not insincere. Joseph Tomelty again 
impressed by a power to convince the mind 
and to move the heart. J. G. Devlin was 
apt with grimace as fluid as his graphic 
idiom. Pat Magee and Patrick McAlinney 
gave exciting performances and Patricia 
Stewart and Allan McClelland deserved 
praise for playing down. 

The piece begins and ends like a docu- 
mentary, but it contains a tragedy and an 








unsatisfactory dollop of love-interest, so 
that the whole lacks tautness. 

The season closed with The Sham Prince 
by Jack Loudan, which is based on a comedy 
by Charles Shadwell (1720). H.G.M. 





SADLER’S WELLS OPERA 





“ Katya Kabanova ” 


ADLER’S Wells Opera was presented on 

10th April in the first performance in 

England of Katya Kabanova by the Czech 
composer Leos Janacek, a notable event. 

This 1921 opera is based on an 1860 
tragedy, The Storm, by Ostrovsky. The 
scene is a small town on the Volga, and the 
characters are unchanged but many of the 
original parts have been cut down until the 
character of Katerina emerges so promi- 
nently that the success of the shortened work 
depends upon the actress and singer who 
sustains the role. The storm rages in the 
breast of Katya long before it breaks from 
the heavens. Like a girl in a fairy story, 
she passes from a happy childhood into the 
house of a tyrannical mother-in-law. She 
enjoys a brief episode of stolen freedom and 
illicit love; then the burden of guilt added to 
her existing load breaks her down com- 
pletely and she drowns herself in the Volga. 

Janacek’s musical score amplifies the 
emotional content of Ostrovsky’s drama. A 
choppy sea of sounds, ejaculatory and 
impish, it holds the mood of the tragedy, 
provides the atmosphere, expresses the inner 
turmoil of Katerina and sometimes seems to 
make ironic comment. 

Amy Shuard’s singing was remarkable for 
its power and range and her acting for its 
expressiveness. She has no natural help in 
de -ting the pitiful weakness of the charac- 
ter, and her performance was admirable. 

Mr. Charles Mackerras conducted and the 
music seemed startlingly up-to-date. Mr. 
Dennis Arundell’s skill in production glossed 
over some bald patches of libretto. The 
decor was very pleasing; in particular, the 
views over the Volga were beautiful and full 
of atmosphere. H.G.M. 
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R.A.D.A. Annual Performance 


HE Annual Performance by the students 

of the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Art on 13th March was a happy occasion, 
warm with pleasure and bright with promise. 
What was written of Fanny Kelly applied 
to all the seventy odd performers—* With 
such youth, such talents. Those powers of 
pleasing, with that will to please.” They 
seemed to have everything but experience, 
and who would not barter experience for 
what they had? 

The comedy element in Emlyn Williams’ 
The Corn is Green was prominent with a 
young Miss Ronberry, a young Miss Moffat 
and a young squire, and Maureen O'Reilly, 
who won Lord Lurgan’s prize for diction, 
Jean Raynor and Peter Whitbread were very 
briskly entertaining. Denys Graham, for 
his Morgan Evans, was awarded the Ranalow 
Prize for the most promising male perform- 
ance. 

In Terence Rattigan’s Flare Path, Dan 
Hogan’s appearance was more suggestive of 
a desiccated dentist than a film actor past 
his zenith but he has qualities of voice that 
should pay him future dividends. Margaret 
Tyzack accurately applied the theatrical show 
of genuine “ heart ” in a clever study of the 
cockney Countess. 





In a period mime by Lydia Sokolova, 
Anna Moremon caught the eye as a young 
Victorian lady daintily curvetting round a 
doubled-up, old, Victorian gentleman. 

Shaw puts gifts into the mouth and Cecil 
Trouncer knows how to bring them out. It 
is, therefore, hardly remarkable that Gerald 
Harper, playing Napoleon, and Ann Chatin, 
playing the Oracle, in the Tragedy of an 
Elderly Gentleman, were awarded respec- 
tively the Academy Silver Medal and the 
Academy Bronze Medal. The Bancroft 
Gold Medal went to Gabriel Woolf for his 
performance as Duke of Buckingham in 
Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. 

There seems to be no prize for comic 
acting but great service helping the other 
three members of the cast to awards was 
rendered by Winifred Hadkins, whose 
necessarily Anglicised French as the English 
Madame Cambronne in Le Mot de 
Cambronne provided amusement. 

Paul Eddington displayed striking pro- 
ficiency as Herbert Dean in Kaufman and 
Ferber’s Theatre Royal but superlative 
praise in this the final excerpt must be 
reserved for the third generation. Eileen 
Moore and Vincent Ball made a remarkably 
good-looking pair and, what is more, Eileen 
well deserved and was duly awarded the 
Judges’ special prize for acting. H.G.M. 
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BRISTOL OLD VIC 
“ The Cocktail Party ” by T. S. Eliot 
“St. Joan” by Bernard Shaw 


NOSTALGIC glance at the entertain- 

ments column of their daily newspaper 
is the nearest approach to London’s Theatre- 
land permitted to most people who, in these 
inflationary days, live more than forty miles 
from the metropolis and so the greatest 
service a provincial repertory company can 
render its supporters is in giving them the 
opportunity to see significant modern plays 
reasonably well produced. Much as they 
may relish the old in the theatre it is the 
new of which they are starved and after 
which they hunger and thirst. The truth of 
this has been abundantly demonstrated in 
Bristol by the enthusiasm for the Bristol Old 
Vic Company's recent production of The 
Cocktail Party which played throughout its 
run to crowded and appreciative houses, 
whereas St. Joan which followed it evoked 
only tepid response. Certainly The Cocktail 
Party was by far the better produced play 
but there was a feeling that this in itself was 
due in no small degree to a sense of anti- 
climax amounting almost to indifference on 
the part of the Company and the audience 
when Eliot gave place to Shaw. In The 
Cocktail Party we hear the authentic voice 
of our times whether we like it or not— 
psychological burrowings, bitter humour, 
poetic fantasy. In St. Joan the pre-Freudian 
prophet preaches of Reform through Reason 
in a world of pure intellect in which we no 
longer believe. 





* * * 


It would exceed the allotted space of this 
report to catalogue fully the merits of Mr. 
Denis Carey's production of Mr. Eliot’s play 
which must stand as one of the two best per- 
formances ever given by the Bristol Old Vic 
Company. It is sufficient to say that Mr. 
Carey evoked all the classical grandeur of 
its conception, though the characters for the 
most remained utterly worthless and a sour 
comment on our times. 





To the entire cast must be offered a tribute 
of gratitude for the clarity and sympathy 
with which they spoke their lines, and for a 
first hearing such clarity was all in all. By 
avoiding any umnecessary movement Mr. 
Carey gave positive significance to the 
essentially static quality of the play and 
allowed the poetry to have its rightful place. 

The strength and purpose of the play 
rests largely on Celia Coplestone. Miss 
Gudrun Ure fulfilled this part with great 
credit, reconciling the two conflicting attri- 
butes of sophistication and idealism in a 
finely studied detachment. 

As the Unidentified Guest, Mr. Donald 
Pleasence gave further evidence of his ver- 
satility. His portrayal of this essentially 
modern character was enigmatic without 
becoming unreal. There were no loose ends 
in his performance. 

Miss Joan White as Julia surpassed her 
previous performances for the Company. 
She was the complete Cocktail Party 
habituée—with a difference. 

Mr. Peter Coke and Miss Pamela Alan 
as Edward and Lavinia Chamberlayne 
showed Mr. Eliot’s skill in interpreting the 
unimportant average of our time. The 
Chamberlaynes are in the tradition of Mr. 
Prufrock, measuring out their lives in twin 
armchairs if not with coffee spoons. Mr. 
Coke was all that the marriage-trapped 
modern male is seen to be and Miss Alan 
crushingly portrayed his hard emancipated 
mate. 

Mr. Hugh Manning as Alexander Gibbs 
and Mr. John Neville as Peter Quilpe have 
never acted better. 

The settings designed by Mr. Patrick 
Robertson faithfully reflected the cold 
unemotional nature of the play. 


* * * 


The reason for choosing St. Joan to follow 
The Cocktail Party in the Company’s reper- 
toire probably lay more in consideration of 
the workshop and wardrobe than in artistic 
appositeness. It would have been better 
had the order been reversed. 

W.HSS. 
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Amateur Stage 
Notes and Topics 


HE British Drama League’s Annual Con- 

ference and London Theatre Week will 
take place from 11th to 19th May. The 
Lord Mayor of London, Ald. Denys Low- 
son, is giving a Civic Reception to members 
and delegates at the Mansion House on 11th 
May. The same evening T. S. Eliot will be 
the guest of honour at a dinner in the Horse 
Shoe Tavern, with Viscount Esher in the 
chair. The annual conference will be held 
in Queen Mary Hall, W.C.1, on the 12th, 
and during the week many visits to London 
theatres and discussions on the plays seen 
will take place. 

The Speech and Drama _ students of 
Goldsmiths’ College are performing The 
Antigone of Sophocles, translated by Dudley 
Fitts and Robert Fitzgerald, as part of their 
course in the Training Department of Gold- 
smiths’ College, at 7.30 p.m. on 18th and 
19th May, and at 3 p.m. on 19th May. 


The Masque Theatre, Northampton, 
which is the latest private “Little Theatre,” 
had an auspicious opening night on 8th 
March, First came a special performance 
of Oscar Wilde’s A Womdn of no Import- 
ance, produced by Geoffrey Brightman. 
Although this tested the resources of this 
small, but fully-equipped, theatre, an excel- 
lent performance was given. 

At the inaugural dinner which followed, a 
number of local notabilities were enter- 
tained. Sir Gyles Isham, in a wise and witty 
speech, proposed the toast to the new 
venture and paid tribute to the Northamp- 
ton Drama Club in launching it. Mr. A. 
Dyas Perkins, the chairman, replying, 
announced that in ten weeks 650 members 
had been enrolled. 

The next production, on 17th-19th May, is 
Masquerade, selections of mime and ballet, 
presented A Mary ar gants 


The YWCA. Central Club presented 
The Lady Purrs, by Ted Willis, at Queen 
Mary Hall, W.C.I, on Sth-7th April inclusive. 





On 8th, 9th and 11th May the Willesden 
Repertory Players will present Shakespeare’s 
King Richard II, their third Shakespearean 
production in ten months, at Anson Hall. 
Chichele Road, Cricklewood, 


On Sth May, the Questors, Ealing, are 
giving the premiére of Poor Man’s Miracle, 
by Marian Hemar. This play was written in 
Warsaw just before the war, and a B.B.C. 
production was given in 1943. 

The Second Adam, a drama by the Rev. 
Joseph McCulloch, which departs in many 
ways from the usual conventions of the 
stage, was presented during the week of 9th 
April at the famous Collegiate Church of St. 
Mary, Warwick. The play was presented 
under the auspices of the Diocese of 
Coventry and of the Borough of Warwick, 
and the pnaeeies “ by _——— le Dain. 


The ike Players’ sestidiins of Roger 
Quilter’s Love at the Inn at Wimbledon 
Town Hall on 2nd-4th April inclusive, was 
most successful. Mr. Quilter himself con- 
ducted the overture to this delightful light 
opera on 3rd April. The Lyric Players’ next 
production will be The Geisha in November. 


Lloyds’ Dramatic, Operatic and Musical 
Society gave four performances of The 
Desert Song at the Scala, commencing 25th 
April. Three performances of 1066 And All 
That were given at the same theatre on 12th- 
14th April. 
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52 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON WC2 


ext to Leicester a Underground Station) 
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SHOES BY 


GAMBA 


Ballet - Theatrical 


Film - Modern 











OMPLETE SET COPIES of Theatre World for 
1942, 1943, 1947, 1948, 1949, also incomplete set 
copies for "44, °45, "46. What offers?—Box 433. 


OR SALE.—Sectional Steel Proscenium, 30 ft 6 in. 

x 16 ft., opening 25 ft. x 10 ft., with adjustable 
Steel curtain runner, bobbins and pulleys complete and 
4 ft. stage extension. Crimson velvet curtains, pelmet 
and tower covers to fit above, approx. 100 sq. yds. of 
velvet. Two 5 ft. floor strips (4 circuit). What offers? 
—Box No. 434. 


‘OR SALE, dating from about 1909 onwards, bound 

volumes Playgoer and Society, Vols. 5 and 6, Nos. 
25-36 (complete); Vols. 7, 8 and 9, Nos. 37-51 (com- 
plete). Also Play Pictorial No. 9 to No. 55 (complete); 
Bound Vols. xix-xx, Nos. 112-123 (complete); xxi-xxii, 
Nos. 124-136 (No. 134 missing); vols. xxiii-xxvi, Nos. 
138-155 (4 nos. missing). What offers?—Apply: Box 
No. 435. 

OR SALE.—Theatre World Dec. 1944-Jan. 1951 

inclusive. Excellent condition. —Offers to: Box 432. 

[OR SALE.—Theatre Worlds, Oct. 1926-Feb. ~ 1939, 

inclusive.—Reynolds, 76 Robin Hood Lane, Sutton, 
Surrey. 


OVEL THEATRE STUDIO 
Grahame). Training for Stage and Screen. 
lavsky Method. Private Lessons. Evening Classes.— 
23 St. Ann’s Villas, W.11. (SLO. 1040. BAY. 2093.) 


UMMER DRAMA SCHOOLS, Christchurch Studio 

Theatre, London, N.W.1. August (two weeks). 
Day or Evening. Acting Technique, Stage Movement, 
Speech, Mime, Make-up, Production, Rehearsals. 
Prospectus, Mrs. R. Sansom, 6 The Keir, Westside, 
London, S.W.19. 

HE THEATRE CLUB, Mountview, will 

limited number of vacancies in Student Classes 
from September. No previous experience necessary. 
Early application is advised. Write for details to: The 
Secretary, 104 Crouch Hill, London, N.8. 


OUNG MAN (26) wishes to correspond with an- 
other young man, same age, in New York, inter- 
ested in theatre, cinema, etc.—Write Box 431. 











Neysa 
Stanis- 


Wirector: 





have a 








The Kensington Drama Club is producing 
Time and the Conways by J. B. Priestley, at 
the Twentieth Century Theatre, Westbourne 
Grove, W.11, on 24th, 25th and 26th May 


* The Candlestick ™ 
ESPITE some erratic casting, Tavistock 
Repertory Company succeeded in 
expressing Alfred de Musset’s theme in his 
sentimental comedy, for which unfortunately 
no better English title has been found than 
The Candlestick. The company deserve 
gratitude for the production, the first to be 
done in English, and the new translation by 
Dr. Thomas Walton admirably conveyed the 
tender beauty of the work. 

As the unhappy cicisbeo used as a decoy 
for a more coarse-grained lover, Dennis 
Robertson gave a clever, moving, but by no 
means adolescent, performance. John Blain 
presented a satisfying figure as a Captain of 
Dragoons and placed all his lines to excellent 
effect. John Gordon and Michael Segal did 
excellent work in two small parts. Settings 
designed by Gordon Small and painted by 
Michael Eve were particularly ingenious and 
pleasing. Direction was by Morris Fishman. 

H.G. M. 


Important New Ballet Book 


E draw our readers’ attention to the announce- 
ment on page 31 concerning Fonteyn, William 
Chappell’s brilliant new book on Margot Fonteyn, the 
world-famous ballerina. Mr. Chappell needs no intro- 
duction to balletomanes, nor does Cecil Beaton, the 
distinguished photographer, who has provided the many 
exclusive and unusual studies of Miss Fonteyn which 
adorn the book. 
A full review of this important new contribution to 
literature on the ballet will be given in our next issue. 
Among other theatre books which we also hope to 
review next month is Peter Noble’s Ivor Novello (with 
a foreword by Noel Coward), just published by the 
Falcon Press at 12/6 net. . 





LONDON’S LARGEST 
STAGE SUPPLIERS 


FOR TARLATAN, SATINS, SATEENS, 
TAFFETAS, NETS and ALL FABRICS for 
STAGE and THEATRICAL COSTUMES. 


See Current issue of Stage for latest Prices 


LEFF & JASON 


89-91 MIDDLESEX ST. LONDON E! 


Trains and Buses to Liverpool Street Station 


EST 1921 


Telephone : BIS 4011, 7496 








Founded in 1880: Owned and Managed by the Cor 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


oration of the City of London, PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4. 


C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M., 





DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. | 
Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VERSE SPEAKING, 
SINGING, PIANOFORTE, BALLET, ETC., may 
be taken separately at moderate fees. 

The School remains in the evening. 


open 





The Ministry of Education recognises the Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Dram, and the 
Diplomas in the teaching of all musical subjects as con- 
ferring Qualified Teacher Status for the purposes of the 
Burnham Scale. Prospectus, all further information from 


RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 


Telephones: Central 4459, 9977, 3464, 1956. 
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a Sa 
QUALITY 
dU SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 
x Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 


Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 
THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd. W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 














L and R ADAIR 
THEATRICAL 
COSTUMIERS 


HISTORICAL, CONCERT PARTY AND 
REVUE COSTUMES, STOCK or ORDER 


Sale or Hire 
33 OLD COMPTON ST., W1 GER 7043 











THEATRE SCENERY 


For Hire—10’, 12’ or 16’ flats 
For Sale all sizes. Sets designed or 
copied. Studio at Haslemere, Surrey 


MICHAEL GRIMES Ltd 
22 Brunswick Gardens, W.8 BAY 6846 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Donald Wolfic, E. Guy Pertwee, Marie 


Patrons { Ault, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret Halstan 


Training in all branches of 


THEATRE-CRAFT 


All enquiries to The Secretary 
25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex - Tel: Hove 33587 











Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 

Marylebone High Street W.1 
Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m 
SATURD WELBECK 680 4 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


SLIM owev™ nerunpep 


Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing - to 
take internally, no exercises, no tigorous 
dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), 





— to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 
Parade, Brighton. 


THEATRE WORLD” ADVERTISING 
per inch £i 10 0 


SPECIAL RATES FOR THEATRES 
00 per inch 

















Enquiries to: — The Advertising Manager 
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THE THIRD VISITOR Excellent comedy thriller; 
2f 6m 2 sets. By Gerald Anstruther 


NIGHT WAS OUR FRIEND A first-class suspense 
drama; 3f 4m 1 set. By Michael Pertwee 


THE PARAGON A play of dramatic and emotional 
strength; 4{ 5m 1 set. By Roland & Mic! Pertwee 


LOVE IN ALBANIA Brilliant and witty comedy; 
2f 3m 1 set. By Eric Linklater 

A WIND ON THE HEATH Sentiment and charm 
6f7m 1 set. By Ronald Adam 


TWO DOZEN RED ROSES A sparkling comedy 
2{ 3m 1 set. By Kenneth H.rne & Aldo de Benedetti 


Also many other big West End successes 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (Price 6d. Post free) to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET , LONDON Wi 














IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. 
Full-Time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Speech and Drama 
Full Parciculars from the SECRETARY 




















KFRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 





THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 


THE 1951 EDITION (468 pages) 
Containing all the information required by 
individuals or societies in their search for the 
right play, the usefulness of this book makes it 
unique. Price 2/6 net. Packing & Posting 4d. 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 7; a 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, “wee 











| SPLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS’ 


attach name and address to this advert; and ; 





DEANE’S 





NEW EDITION, GIVING SYNOPSES, CAST, 
SETS, ETC. OF ALL OUR PLAYS AND DETAILS 
OF DRAMA BOOKS 1/- POST FREE 


PLAYS ARE SENT ON APPROVAL 





FEES ON A SLIDING SCALE 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 


31 MUSEUM STREET - LONDON WC1 
Tel: MUS 3183 Adjacent British Museum 














Printed in Great Britain by THE Lewes Press (Wightman & Co. Ltd.), Friars Walk, Lewes, for the Proprietors and 
Publishers, Practical Press Ltp., 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Editorial 
and Advertising Offices: 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4._ Tel.: CENtral 1555 











HAMPTONS 


One Hundred 
‘Years 


‘Reputation 
for 


So alttmireatin se 
and 
“Decoration 


HAMPTON & SONS IP 
PALL MALL EAST, S.W1 








